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Black pottery tray, produced at 
the Pueblo of San Ildefonso, 4 
by a people famous for &s 
a —s the delicacy and beau- , 
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‘ ty of their pottery. f 
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AN AMERICAN INDIAN 
ECONOMY | 


This exquisite piece of pottery, with its interesting g geometric design, is typical ) 
of the culture achieved by one segment of the American Indians . . . those | 
southwestern tribes that lived in pueblos. | 
In the northwest, tribes were largely nomadic, depending largely upon 
hunting and fishing for their liv elihood. Many of the southern and south- 
western tribes, however, congregated in permanent camps or pueblos. Here, 
various crafts and industries, as well as agriculture, were developed to a high 
degree. 
A common denominator of all American Indian tribes, however, was their 
dependence on barter to obtain the necessities of life. Because there was no 
trade or commerce, no “money” was in use—barter being the means of 
exchanging goods or services, supplemented sometimes by the use of wampum 
or knotted ropes. 
For their semi- primitive type of existence, barter was ideally suited to the 
Indian tribes. Only as the “whites” began to develop the land, and carry ona 
wide trade in commodities, did the need for currency become apparent. Thus 
—as throughout history—fiscal practices have dev eloped as the economic needs 
of the country have become more complex. 
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Two generations ago our skies 
were periodically obscured by massed 
flights of millions of passenger 
pigeons, represented at the Institute 
by study skins, mounted specimens, 
and pictures such as the one on the 
cover. Hunters shot the birds ruth- 
lessly, believing that the sky-darken- 
ing hordes were inexhaustible. By 
1906 the breed was extinct in Penn- 
sylvania, and eight years later the 
last survivor died in a Cincinnati zoo. 

This grim reminder that racial 
death may befall any creature— 
including man—forms part of the 
opening section in the Museum's 
spectacular new show, DgapLine 
ror WILDLIFE, opening October 16 
and continuing indefinitely. 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 


Carnegie Institute Society members are invited to the 
Founder-Patrons Day celebration on Thursday evening, 
October 15, from eight to eleven o'clock, featuring the 
opening of two exhibitions: MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
Arms AND Armor from the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
and the conservation exhibit, DeapLine ror WILDLIFE. 
There will be music and refreshments in the foyer of the 
Music Hall. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


A colorful mediaeval battle tent is the setting for 
MeEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE ARMS AND ARMOR, an 
exhibit presented by the Department of Fine Arts open- 
ing at the Institute October 16, to continue six months. 
The armor is lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the exhibit is underwritten by steel firms of this area. 
Modern armor and protective equipment used in industry, 
atomic, underseas, sporting, and fire-fighting activities 
round out the exhibition. 


DEADLINE FOR WILDLIFE 


Civilization meant doom to many wild animals and 
birds until we learned how to manage land for their 
benefit as well as ours. This exhibit, co-sponsored by 
Carnegie Museum and the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, dramatizes the story of conservation in the Com- 
monwealth. Opening October 16, it will continue in- 
definitely. 


VOLSUNGA SAGA 

Oral narrations of sagas based on the ancient Icelandic 
Volsunga Saga will be given five Saturday mornings, 
October 24 through November 21, at 10:30 a.M., in Boys 
and Girls Room of the Carnegie Library, for young 
people from eleven years up. Mrs. Earl Gulbransen, Mrs. 
Fletcher Hodges, and Mrs. Paul Offill are the narrators. 


ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell opens his Sunday organ-recital series 
on October 4 at 4:00 p.m., in Music Hall, with Sowerby's 
overture, Comes Autumn Time, and includes music by 
Handel, Bach, Debussy, and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Dr. Bidwell’s organ program on October 11 will com- 
prise Pennsylvania composers, including Oetting, Banks, 
Burleigh, Edmundson, Elmore, Gaul, Lewando, Mait- 
land, Whitmer, Nevin, and Cadman. 

The recitals are sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison 
Foundation. 


SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED LECTURE SERIES 
Music Hall, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. 


Admission only by membership card 

October 27—WesteRN CANADA 

Robert Friars will show color moving pictures of this 
rich frontier land, including scenes of Banff, Lake Louise, 
and Jasper; Kitimat, fabulous city of aluminum; the ma- 
jestic Canadian Rockies, and Puget Sound. 
November 1—Tue DeveLopMent oF KNiGHTLY ARMOR IN 

THE Days or CHIVALRY 

(One lecture only, at 2:30 P.M., Sunday, November 1, in 
Lecture Hall, to which the public is invited.) 

C. O. von Kienbusch, collector and authority on armor, 
will give the background story for the MEDIAEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE ARMS AND Armor exhibit at the Institute. 


WALKING TALKS 


Each Tuesday evening from 7:00 to 7:45 p.M., a mem- 
ber of the Institute staff conducts a tour of a specific ex- 
hibit in the building. The public is invited to these 
tours, which start from the Art and Nature Shop. 


CONTEMPORARY ART GALLERY 


The remodeled Gallery of Contemporary Art is now 
open, presenting another large group of paintings from 
the collection of G. David Thompson. Among these are 
a number of Paul Klees, a Miro, a Gromaire, several John 
Kanes, and a Balcomb Greene. 


WDTV 


Reviews of new books by Library staff members are 
featured on WDTV each Friday at 10:00 a.m. 


NATURAL COLOR CAMERA CLUB 


Prize-winning transparencies from the fifth All-Color 
International Competition will be presented by the 
Natural Color Camera Club of Pittsburgh on Tuesday, 
October 13, at 8:00 p.m., in Lecture Hall. The public is 
invited. 


TIPS FOR CLUB WOMEN 


Lending Department of Carnegie Library is featuring 
a special book exhibit for club women this month. 


CREATIVE ART CLASS 


Creative Art Class for children of members of Carnegie 
Institute Society opens at 10:00 a.m., Saturday, October 
17. A registration fee is charged. 
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MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE ARMS AND 
ARMOR IN THE CITY OF STEEL 


Ww" the co-operation of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the Carnegie 
Institute will exhibit a noteworthy collec- 
tion of European arms and armor for six 
months beginning October 16. The aim of the 
exhibition is to stimulate an interest in a field 
of art which represents the highest branch of 
craftsmanship in metal and which is abound- 
ing in romantic, historical, literary, and tech- 
nical associations. 

The exhibition is essentially one of iron 
and steel work. The achievement of the 
mediaeval artist in metal can best be ap- 
preciated if we understand the difficulties 
under which he labored with only a limited 
knowledge of metallurgy. Through the Mid- 
dle Ages the smith who worked with steel 
to make weapons and armor was looked upon 
as a magician. Iron and steel held much of 
their mystery through the eighteenth century 
and it was not until modern chemistry was 
applied to them that the magic disappeared. 

There were no outstanding developments in 
the manufacture of iron and steel from pre- 
historic days until about 1860. Before the 
middle of the eighteenth century, iron was 
reduced from its ores by means of wood char- 
coal, was handled in small pieces, and was 
hammered and wrought into shape. It was 
material for a craftsman. Quality and treat- 
ment were enormously dependent upon the 
experience and sagacity of the individual. It 





Mr. Grancsay is curator of arms and armor at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, with which he has been 
associated since 1914. He also lectures at New York 
University and served as consultant to the United States 
Chief of Ordnance on helmets and body armor used in 
World Wars I and II and the Korean conflict. 
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GERMAN HELMET (AUGSBURG) 1520 
Lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


was not, in fact, until all the preliminary 
processes came under the experimental method 
of science that iron and steel ceased to be a 
luxury and that their manufacture moved out 
of the province of art. 

In the exhibition, first in importance are 
ten suits ranging in date from 1490 to 1610, 
which exemplify the finest quality of work- 
manship. Two of the harnesses (Nos. 1 and 2) 
date from the time of the discovery of 
America, when armor excelled in the beauty 
of its lines, in its flexibility, and in its splen- 
did strength. This earliest armor of plate is 
known as ‘‘Gothic’’ armor. It was worn in 
the Wars of the Roses, in the Burgundian de- 
feats, it is the armor of the time of Joan of 
Arc, of the fall of Constantinople, of the 
Conquest of the Spanish Moors. 

During the fifteenth century the knight 








wore clothes which fitted the figure closely, 
and as the armor followed the excellent out- 
lines of the contemporary dress it is more 
shapely than that of any other period, and it 
it is free from any grotesque ornament. One 
of the reasons why mediaeval armor is not 
more widely appreciated is that there is so 
little of it to be seen, for it must be remem- 
bered that only a small proportion of the 
extant armor antedates the sixteenth century. 

Many of the objects exhibited were made 
for historical personages who had at their 
command the services of great artists. Our 
earliest historical harness (No. 4) came from 
the armory of the Teutonic Order at KGnigs- 
berg, in Prussia, and was probably made for 
Frederick of Saxony (1474-1510), who was 
Grand Master of the order from 1498 to 1510. 
It is embossed, etched, and gilded to repre- 
sent the puffings and slashings in the ec- 
centric dress of the period, and etched to 
imitate the gold brocade garments worn under 
the armor. This harness was made by the dis- 
tinguished Augsburg armorer Koloman Col- 
man (1470/1-1532) who worked for the 





SOUTH GERMAN STIRRUP, 1600 
Lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Emperors Maximilian I and Charles V. In 
1507, when the Marquis of Mantua ordered 
a harness, he was informed that Koloman 
had made it a rule not to deliver any work to 
a prince or a king before full payment was 
in hand! 

Most of the suits in this exhibition are en- 
riched by etching. A splendid example of 
early etching on iron may be seen on the 
composed Augsburg half-armor (No. 5) that 
dates about 1520. It is of superb quality, with 
a galaxy of saints etched on the breast- and 
back-plates and the helmet. The armor is 
attributed to Koloman Colman and the etch- 
ing was apparently executed by Daniel Hopfer 
(painter, designer, and etcher) who was 
Colman's son-in-law. 

Incidentally, all the earliest etchings (be- 
fore 1520) were executed upon plates of iron, 
because iron was used by the armorers, who 
decorated arms and armor by means of etch- 
ing long before the process of taking impres- 
sions from etched plates was invented. 

Another splendid harness (No. 6) dated 
1549, the work of the Nuremberg court 
armorer Kunz Lochner, was probably made 
for Albrecht V, Duke of Bavaria (1528-79). 
Its etched decoration includes the ragged 
staves and fire-steel, the insigna of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece to which Albrecht was 
elected at the age of seventeen, the Madonna 
as Protectress of the order, and Peter and 
Paul, the Princes of the Apostles. 

Entirely different in style and workman- 
ship is a three-quarters fighting suit (No. 8), 
large in size, of laminated construction that 
permitted great freedom of movement. It be- 
longed to Anne de Montmorency, Constable 
of France, and was forfeited by the Constable 
when he was wounded and taken prisoner at 
the battle of St. Quentin in 1557. 

French also are the silver and gilded bronze 
parade helmet and shield (No. 12) prepared 
for Louis XIV for a ceremonial occasion 
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ITALIAN ARMOR, 1480 


(48 of the 119 plates are restorations ) 


Lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


when the king appeared in antique costume. 

English armor, made in the Royal Armoury 
at Greenwich, is represented by the Field 
Armor (No. 10) of Sir James Scudamore, 
gentleman usher at the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, and a personage of sufficient 
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prominence to warrant Spenser's referring to 
him in the Faerie Queene. 

Our latest armor is a page's suit of Milanese 
workmanship (No. 11) of about 1610, in 
extraordinarily fine condition. It is not only 
homogeneous but retains its russet back- 
ground, gilding, silvering, and damascening, 
the original buckles, the interior articulating 
straps, and the red velvet borders on the 
tassets. 

It is not possible in the space allotted here 
to enumerate all the noteworthy pieces in the 
exhibition, nor to tell about the activities 
of the artist-armorers whose work is repre- 
sented, nor to record the dated and the his- 
torical pieces. For this information the reader 
is referred to the illustrated catalogue. But I 
would like to comment briefly on the scope 
of the exhibition. 

The principal types of mediaeval and re- 
naissance helmets are shown, including a rare 
Kolbenturnierhelm (No. 23) that was worn 
in tournaments in which blunt swords or 
wooden maces were used, the object being to 
dislodge the crest of one’s opponent. Helmets 
of this type are illustrated in the Tournament 
Book of the Roi René, dating about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

Shafted weapons carried on state occasions 
were richly decorated and often bore heraldic 
arms. There are about twenty such historical 
polearms in the exhibition, including a 
fauchard (No. 75) of the guard of Camillo 
Cardinal Borghese (afterward Pope Paul V) 
which is enriched with every process of 
ornamentation—silhouetting, engraving, 
gilding, damascening, punched work, bluing, 
and incrustation with metals of various colors. 

The swords and daggers are magnificent in 
quality, especially the four matched sets 
(Nos. 82-83, 87-88, 91-92, 94). 

The technique of chiseling motives out of 
solid iron is represented in an extraordinary 
series of pommels which demonstrate that 











Above: WHEELLOCK HUNTING 
Below: HUNTING RIFLE (TSCHINKE) NORTH GERMAN (BALTIC PROVINCES) 1630 


the swordsmiths were artists of talent. 

Sporting firearms are represented by an out- 
standing series of high artistic merit. They 
show the principal mechanisms in use during 
four centuries, the stocks are finely carved 
and inlaid, and the mountings are skillfully 
chiseled in steel. 

There are scientific, industrial, and artistic 
aspects of this study, but it is the artistic 
phase which concerns us primarily. The 
armorer held a position in art equal and in 
some respects superior to that of his con- 
temporaries in painting, sculpture, tapestry- 
weaving, enameling and carving in wood, 
ivory, and so on. In technical achievement 
and in human interest, he surpasses them. 
During the Renaissance a close relationship 
existed between painter, sculptor, goldsmith, 
and armorer. In fact, many of the most skill- 
ful artists distinguished themselves in all 
these capacities, as is natural, for the skill 
required to emboss or chisel armor in steel 
is but an extension of the sculptural ability 
needed to carve a statue. 

The early armorers, like the painters and 
sculptors, had a good understanding of anato- 


GUN, GERMAN (SAXON) 1589 


my. The play of every muscle, the hinging of 
every joint—both human and in metal—were 
studied. The aim of the armorer was to pro- 
tect the wearer without hindering his move- 
ments. A homogeneous suit of armor is never 
lifeless; it has equilibrium and a certain 
vibrant grace—its posture is good. A fine 
suit of armor is esthetically as important as 
a piece of sculpture; and, measured in terms 
of the greatest good to the greatest number, 
it ranks high in the list of man’s inventions. 

The armorers made patterns similar to 
those used by tailors in order to see the shape 
of the various pieces in the flat, and to get the 
true outline before beating the plates into 
final shape. The plates were forged from the 
solid ingot, not rolled into sheets, and the 
shaped plates were graduated in thickness 
according to the vulnerability of the different 
parts of the body. Hammer mills worked by 
water were used for the rough forging. 
Seusenhofer, the imperial court armorer, in- 
vented a method for making thirty breast- 
and thirty back-plates at once, so that he 
could make quantities of Landsknecht har- 
nesses, and he was familiar with hardening 
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steel so that it could not be pierced by a 
crossbow bolt. Much of the work was done 
cold; and this working of the cold metal 
tended to compress the crystals and to make 
the metal hard. 

In designing modern armor one is en- 
couraged by the magnificent extant fighting 
suits in which warriors went into battle for 
many centuries. Designers of modern armor 
should be familiar with the technicalities 
worked out so efficiently in the Middle Ages. 
With this in mind, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, in its studies of helmets and body armor 
in modern warfare, borrowed much from the 
skill and experience of the mediaeval armorer. 
The armor workshop of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, which had examined, re- 
stored, and reproduced many types of armor, 
was taken over as a laboratory and for con- 
sultation. 

Today a machine can press out in a day 
more helmets than an old-time armorer could 
have forged during his life. But the craft of 
the old masters never has been excelled. Be- 
fore the presses can begin to produce, a master 
model must be hammered out by hand. The 
aim today is to make a first-rate master 
model, and then to press millions of them. 
The various elements of armor that in former 
times were produced by hand labor at great 
cost are at present stamped out in giant 
presses. 

This exhibition provides an educational 
inspiration which can only be seen elsewhere 
in America in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The art of the ironworker was highly 
developed in the Middle Ages. No one would 
deny that the hinges of the doors of the Ca- 
thedral de Notre Dame in Paris are works of 
art. The artists who made such ironwork 
were the associates and predecessors of the 
armorers who eventually developed their in- 
genious skill of forming articulated plates 

[Turn to page 265] 
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DECORATIVE ARTS 


H™™ P. WelssBeRGER, of New York, 
has accepted the appointment as head 
of the section of decorative arts, under the 
Department of Fine Arts. This section has 
just been established under a grant from the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. Mr. Weiss- 
berger, who will arrive about the middle of 
October, will make a study of the collections 
now owned by the Institute, arrange a larger 
permanent display of the best of these, 
organize courses for those interested in further 
exploring the decorative arts, and in general 
promote a wider interest in the development 
of the Institute’s collections—for all of 
which activity we count on the generous sup- 
port of our friends. 

A brother of José Weissberger, Spanish 
representative for our Fine Arts Department, 
Herbert Weissberger has for many years lec- 
tured at New York University, and has also 
offered courses at Barnard, Queens College, 
and Columbia University in New York City. 
Although a scholar in the general field of art, 
he is a specialist in the decorative arts, par- 
ticularly the historic material of Europe, 
with which he became familiar during the 
many years he lived there before taking up 
his permanent residence in America. 

He was born in Vienna, of naturalized 
American parents, is a graduate of the Real- 
schule at Dresden-Striesen, Germany, and 
served in the United States Army during 
World War I. He speaks English, German, 
French, and Spanish, and uses other lan- 
guages as well. One of his chief interests as a 
teacher has been American art. He therefore 
combines in his experience a knowledge and 
love of the arts of the Old World and the New. 

The Institute’s decorative arts collection, 
in which the Heinz ivories, the DuPuy minia- 
tures, and other historically valuable objects 

[Turn to page 279} 
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tso known as the Rueful Rabbit 
among those who skipped Biology 
1-A, this ill-starred victim of circum- 
stance plays a featured role in the Mu- 
seum’s new conservation show Degap- 
LINE FOR WILDLIFE that opens October 
16. He is portrayed there by Staff Artist 
Clifford Morrow not as mere comic 
relief, but to point a moral and throw 
some light on an old controversy. 

His story is short, simple, and stark. 
Born and reared, so far as rabbits re- 
ceive any rearing, in the State of Mis- 
souri, he was captured alive there and 
dispatched on a thousand-mile one-way 
journey in an eastbound express crate. 
Arrived in Pennsylvania to help relieve 
a local shortage of cottontails, he finds 
little food and no housing. Under these 
circumstances his own immediate future 
looks so black that he is in no position 
to manifest a rabbit's traditionally deep and 
abiding concern for the future of his race. 

The story behind the mass exile of such 
displaced animals is not quite so simple. It 
begins with the high and immemorial popu- 
larity of cottontails among human beings 
generally. For every Mr. MacGregor who 
routs Peter out of his cucumber frames with 
cries of “‘Stop thief!’" there is a perennial 
host of hunters intent only on safeguarding 
the supply of their favorite small game. In 
Pennsylvania alone the annual kill for food 
and for fun approaches two million. No won- 
der our numerous Nimrods take alarm at any 
sudden decrease in the rabbit population, 
whether resulting from so-called clean farm- 
ing practices that denude agricultural areas of 
food and shelter for wildlife, or from some 
other and possibly more obscure cause. 
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When this happens everybody—always 
excepting Mr. MacGregor—agrees that some- 
thing should be done about it. The contro- 
versy hinges on what to do. 

If it makes sense to stock ponds with fish 
or woodlots with seedlings, one faction 
argues, why not stock fields, forests, and 
farmlands with rabbits? Taken at face value 
this sounds like a reasonable idea. Its ad- 
herents have not stopped at hypothesis: they 
have put the proposal into action on a large 
scale, over a period of years, and with tangi- 
ble results. Rabbits were scarce; rabbits have 
been imported; Q.E.D. 

But the opposition points out just as 
reasonably that immigrants cannot even sur- 
vive, let alone found families, where natives 
perish. Our Pennsylvania rabbits, they say, 

[Turn to tage 279} 
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BRADDOCK’S GRAVE 


oe along the National Road east- 
ward from Uniontown, shortly after you 
have scaled the summit of the Chestnut 
Ridge, you will see on the lefthand side of 
the road, guarded by a few lonesome pines, a 
handsome granite shaft. It will pay you to 
climb the fence and go over to that moun- 
tain grave. The name on the grave is Major 
General Edward Braddock. As you read the 
name, the great struggle between France and 
England in the middle of the eighteenth 
century for the dominion of the American 
continent rises before your mind. 

A little to the west of this grave is Jumon- 
ville, where, on the twenty-seventh of April 
1754, George Washington and his force en- 
countered the French who had come out from 
Fort Duquesne under Monsieur de Jumonville. 
The French historians to this day take the 
view that Washington violated the code of 
nations by firing without warning upon a 
company of men who had come out as am- 
bassadors. The French historian Montgail- 
lard says of Washington: 

‘This great man would have enjoyed a 
renown without reproach; his public career 
would have been without fault; his glory 
would have shone with unsullied lustre had 
it not been for the fatal event of the death of 
Jumonville, a young officer sent to him with 
a summons by the commandant of the French 
Establishment on the Ohio. Washington, 
then a Major in the forces of the King of 


Dr. Macartney’s article is taken from Not Far From 
Pittsburgh, one of nearly fifty books he has written on 
historical and religious subjects. Published this year 
have been Grant and His Generals and Strange Texts But 
Grand Truths. Dr. Macartney has just retired from a 
twenty-six-year pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh. 


CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY 


England, commanded the post which as- 
sassinated Jumonville. The French could never 
efface the remembrance of this deplorable 
circumstance, whatever veneration the politi- 
cal life of this illustrious citizen might have 
merited.”’ 

Washington defends himself against the 
charge of attacking without warning the 
French force, saying, ‘“These officers pretend 
they were coming on an embassy, but the 
absurdity of this pretext is too glaring, as 
you will see by the instructions of the sum- 
mons enclosed.’’ He then goes on to say that 
the instructions found on the persons of the 
French showed that they came out to recon- 
noitre the country as far as the Potomac, and 
that he regarded them as spies rather than 
ambassadors. However that may have been, 
there is no doubt as to the effect of the shot 
fired by Washington on that April morning 
in the forest thicket in 1754. It precipitated 
the world-wide duel between France and 
Great Britain. 

In the picturesque language of Thackeray 
in The Virginians, ‘‘It was strange that in a 
savage forest of Pennsylvania, a young Vir- 
ginian officer should fire a shot and waken up 
a war which was to last for sixty years; 
which was to cover his own country and pass 
into Europe; to cost France her American 
colonies, to sever ours from us, and create 
the great Western Republic; to rage over the 
old world when extinguished in the new, 
and of all the myriads engaged in the vast 
contest, to leave the prize of the greatest fame 
to him who struck the first blow.”’ 

A little farther along the National Road, 
eastward from Braddock’s grave, at the Great 
Meadows, is Fort Necessity, where Washing- 
ton with four hundred men fortified himself 








after the attack on the force of Jumonville. 
There, on the third of July 1754, Washington 
and his force surrendered to the French under 
Villiers, a brother of the fallen Jumonville. 

The winning of the American continent for 
England was due in no small degree to the 
energy which the elder Pitt, the great Lord 
Chatham, poured into the British Govern- 
ment, after the disaster which befell Braddock 
on the ninth of July 1755, on the banks of the 
Monongahela. When France was half indif- 
ferent to the prize at stake, and Voltaire was 
wondering why there was so much ado about 
a ‘‘few acres of snow,’ Chatham, with 
prophetic foresight and indomitable purpose 
and courage, marshaled the forces and the re- 
sources of Great Britain for the winning of 
the American continent. 

When Braddock’s large and well-equipped 
force, of which were the two fine regiments, 
the 44th and 48th Infantry, was marching 
along the wilderness highway in the direc- 
tion of Fort Duquesne, no one, either among 
the English or among the French, had the 
least idea that this well-trained British army 
could be held back, much less cut to pieces. 
When Braddock drew near to Fort Duquesne, 
the French commander, Contrecoeur, had no 
thought of making a stand; but upon the 
urgent entreaties of one of his captains, 
Beaujeau, he gave permission that a party be 
sent out to ambush and attack the English 
column. This small party consisted of 36 
French officers, 72 regular soldiers, 144 Cana- 
dian militiamen, and about 600 savages. 

Instead of ambushing the English, as has 
generally been supposed, this party of French 
Canadians and savages came into sudden 
collision with the advance of General Brad- 
dock’s army, not far from where it had crossed 
the Monongahela, from the south to the 
north side. At almost the first discharge, the 
French commander Beaujeau fell, and the 
command devolved upon Dumas. This officer 
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has left an interesting account of what 
transpired. He says: 

‘Our route presented itself to my eyes in a 
most wretched aspect. Unless I be charged 
with the bad management of others, I 
dreamed of nothing but letting myself be 
killed. It was then that I inspired with voice 
and gesture the few soldiers who remained 
and advanced with the look that comes from 
despair. My platoon fired so vigorously that 
the enemy was astonished. The fire increased 
a little, and the savages, seeing that my 
attack had silenced the shouts of the enemies, 
rallied around me. At once I sent M. Chevalier 
le Borgne and M. Droucheblade to say to the 
officers who led the savages to take the enemy 
by the flank. The cannon that fired from the 
front favored my orders. The enemy, sur- 
rounded on all sides, fought with the most 
stubborn determination. Almost all the 
officers perished, and the subsequent disorder 
in the column threw it all into flight.” 

The British advance was under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Gage, afterward 
to be heard of in command of the British in 
Boston. As soon as the firing commenced, 
Braddock and Washington, who were at 
dinner, mounted their horses and rode to the 
front. Some of the officers were still wearing 
napkins at the throat. The British column, 
with the enemy no longer in front of them, 
but in the forest on either side, was firing 
wildly in every direction. One of the chief 
reasons for the disaster was the fact that the 
British were formed in column in the 12-foot 
road that was being cut through the woods. 
Too much credit, however, cannot be given 
to the courageous and brilliant Dumas, who 
gave to his men the proper orders for the 
occasion. The savages, at first frightened by 
the discharge of the British musketry and 
artillery, returned to the battle and began 
to do deadly execution on either flank of the 
British column. All efforts to get the fright- 
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ened army to advance courageously or to re- 
treat in order were a failure. 

Washington, according to Billy Brown, 
one of Braddock’s colored servants, went 
down on his knees to Braddock and besought 
him to let him bring up his Virginians. Be- 
fore Braddock gave his consent, he declared 
with an oath that he had a good mind to 
run Washington through with his sword. 
Washington succeeded in getting some of his 
Virginians to the front; but they were fired 
on by the regulars and many of them were 
killed. Braddock had four horses shot from 
under him in succession. Each time he 
mounted a new horse and raged like a maniac 
over the field, first of all beating his men 
from behind trees with the flat of his sword 
and cursing them for cowards, and finally 
cutting them down. According to the testi- 
mony of Billy Fawcett, who long survived 
the encounter, Braddock cut down Fawcett’s 
brother as he was skulking behind a tree. In 
vengeance for this, declared Fawcett, he shot 
Braddock. 

But whether by an enraged colonial, or by 
a bullet from the French and Indians, Brad- 


_ dock finally fell, desperately wounded. His 


two aides, Washington and Orme, stood over 
him, beseeching the panic-stricken soldiers to 
help carry the General from the field. Even a 
bribe of sixty guineas was insufficient to stop 
any of the soldiers in the mad rout. Unable to 
do better, Washington and Orme unwound 
the broad sash about Braddock’s breast, and 
making a tumbril, carried him for a distance 
until they were able to put him on a horse, 
and then into a wagon. Braddock begged that 
they leave him where he was; and when they 
refused tried to seize the pistol out of the 
holster of Croghan and shoot himself. The 
old general was chagrined at the thought of 
being defeated by a handful of *‘frog-eaters’’ 
and ‘‘dog-eaters,’’ as the French and Indians 
were characterized by the British. They at 
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length succeeded in getting Braddock back 
to the camp of Colonel Dunbar, whence the 
whole army continued its retreat toward Fort 
Cumberland. 

On the thirteenth of July, near the Great 
Meadows, Braddock expired. As he lay in the 
arms of his aide and looked up through the 
trees to the stars, he exclaimed with his 
latest breath, ““‘Who would have thought 
it!’’ What he meant was, who would have 
thought that a Major General of the British 
Army, who had won renown on the battle- 
fields of Europe, would have met disaster and 
death at the hands of a few ‘‘dog-eaters’’ and 
‘“frog-eaters’’ in the wilds of Pennsylvania. 
After his burial the army wagons and the 
artillery were driven over his grave to hide 
his resting place and save his body from the 
multilating and desecrating hand of the 
savages. In 1823 his grave was plowed up, 
and the relics with certain military insignia 
upon them seemed to confirm the identifica- 
tion of the bones. In 1913 a granite monu- 
ment was set up over the grave. Officers of the 
Cold Stream Guards, to which Braddock had 
belonged, took part in the dedicatory exer- 
cises. But Braddock’s real monument is the 
National Pike, for that road follows the 
general course of the road that Braddock and 
his soldiers hewed out with spade and axe on 
their way through the wilderness to defeat 
and disaster on that July day in 1755 on the 
banks of the Monongahela. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


[Continued from page 261} 
which almost appear to have been ‘molded 
over living limbs. 

The cunning artificers who clothed the 
knight for combat and set steel in his hand 
enwrapped the cult of Vulcan in beauty. This 
is why an armor exhibition disputes with 
great painting and sculpture the ardor of 
those who care for masterpieces. 








LIMNER OF YOUNG AMERICA 


_ French Revolu- 
tion sent to the 
United States a very 
large number of edu- 
cated French men and 
women. **Poor, polite, 
and harmonious,’’ 
these exquisitely well- 
bred €migrés soon 
adapted themselves, 
with a very Gallic 
sense of realities, to 
their new environment. 
Some, like the Mar- 
quise de La Tour du 
Pin, raised sheep in the 
wilderness of upper 
New York State or 
taught the Versailles 
minuet to young Phila- 
delphians; others, like 
Moreau de Saint-Méry, 
turned publishers (and good ones they were); 
still others, like General Victor Collot, who 
visited and sketched Pittsburgh, traveled 
through the Ohio and Mississippi region 
taking notes for their valuable Voyages. After 
the Revolution most of these émigrés re- 
turned to France or Santo Domingo. Some 
stayed longer. Of these the most congenial, 
the most courageous also, is perhaps Charles 
Févret de Saint-Mémin who for twenty years 
outlined numberless “‘counterfeit present- 
ments’’ of prominent Americans, thus form- 
ing, at a turning point of our history, a gal- 
lery of portraits such as no other country can 
claim. His self-portrait, reproduced here, is 
one of the treasured possessions of the Her- 
bert DuPuy Collection, owned by the Car- 
negie Institute. 





CHARLES FEVRET DE SAINT-MEMIN 


Self portrait, miniature on ivory 


Camegie Institute Collection 


PAUL L. GRIGAUT 


Charles-Balthazar- 
Julien Fevret de Saint- 
Mémin was born in 
1770 in Dijon. By birth 
he was related to some 
of the best families of 
Burgundy, mostly 
those of the noblesse de 
robe whose members 
distinguished them- 
selves in the practice of 
law or at Parliament: 
the witty Président de 
Brosses, whose Letters 
from Italy are well 
known, was a cousin 
of his father’s. His 
mother was a wealthy 
creole from San Do- 
mingo. When still a 
young boy Charles was 
sent to a military 
school in Paris. Nothing seemed to destine 
him to become the most prolific as well as 
the most faithful ‘‘limner’’ of the young 
American Republic, except perhaps the fact 
that his father owned a very large collection 
of prints and engravings. When the Revolu- 
tion came Charles joined the Princes’ army 
centered on the Rhine. Soon, however, the 
royalist army was disbanded and the young 
officer, whose estates in France were con- 
fiscated, left for Switzerland, the first stage 
of an exile which was to last more than 
twenty years. Only one source of revenue re- 
mained: his mother’s estates in San Domingo. 
Charles decided to go to the Indies and in 
the spring of 1793 embarked with his father 
and a faithful servant for America, hoping to 
reach San Domingo by way of New York. 
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In the United States the Saint-Mémins’ 
condition became worse: the San Domingo 
possessions after many delays were finally 
lost, and of course there was no hope of re- 
ceiving money from 
France. It was then 
that Saint-Mémin de- 
cided on the career 
which gave him fame 
and a measure of com- 
fort: taking hints from 
an encyclopedia in the 
New York library, he 
was able, strange as it 
may seem, to acquire 
ina few monthsa 
knowledge not only 
of drawing (this he 
may have already 
learned in a haphazard 
manner at the military 
school) but also of 
engraving. His first 
essays were concerned 
with aquatint land- 
scapes—several views 
of New York ‘“‘from Mount Pitt’’ or ‘‘from 
Long Island’’ that are today among the 
rarest and most valuable of American en- 
gravings. But these views, in spite of their 
very great charm and delicacy, did not help 
materially the Saint-Mémin fortunes. Charles 
decided to turn to portraiture—the only form 
of art that in the young Republic would 
furnish a living. With the help of a ‘‘physio- 
notrace,’’ a rather complicated instrument by 
means of which the human face, or rather 
profile, could be copied with mathematical 
perfection, Saint-Mémin was soon able to 
make the drawings upon which his fame 
rests today. 

To Saint-Mémin the elaboration of these 
“‘phizzes’’ was, as he said later, plain drud- 
gery. To us, they are among the most de- 





MERIWETHER LEWIS sy Saint-MémMIN 
Missouri Historical Society Collection 
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lightful and personal creations of the time. 
Basically they were indeed produced by a pro- 
file drawing device. But much of the work, 
after the profile was finished, was actually 
done by hand—the 
highlights in opaque 
white, the numberless 
little details in black 
crayon, which gave 
the portraits life and 
artistic quality. Drawn 
on buff-colored or pink- 
tinted paper, usually 
large or even life-size, 
they were framed with 
a characteristic black 
and gold glass passe- 
partout and a gilded 
frame—all executed by 
Saint-Mémin himself. 
In addition, by means 
of still another device, 
the “‘pantograph,’’ the 
original profile was 
reduced on a copper 
plate to a minute, 
faithful design about two inches in diameter. 
For the framed drawing, the copper plate and 
a dozen prints, Saint-Mémin usually charged 
thirty-three dollars. It was a rather large sum 
for the period. Yet, such was the quality of 
the work that the artist found sitters by the 
hundreds : Saint-Mémin’s engraved oeuvre pre- 
served at the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton includes 818 engravings, but it is safe to 
say that he was responsible for more than a 
thousand portraits. 

And what men and women sat to him, at 
that entrancing moment of American his- 
tory! Statesmen and heroes, like Jefferson, 
Madison, Paul Revere in his old age, Nelly 
Custis, Meriwether Lewis, Timothy Picker- 
ing, John Adams, and of course Washington 
himself, without whom his gallery would 








not have been complete; ladies of fashion 
from New York to Charleston, like Theodosia 
Burr, Mrs. John Bell, Maria de Hart Mayo, 
all in their best finery; French refugees, in- 
cluding Charles-Maurice, Prince of Talley- 
rand, and old Pierre Mourgeon, Saint-Mémin’s 
humble servant, and the artist’s sister and 
mother who, in Burlington, New Jersey, 
created a new home for the expatriate; and, 
most entrancing of all, a group of Osage 
watriors, with melodious names—Cachu- 


Mr. Grigaut is associate curator of western art at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts and previously was with the 
State Department and the faculty of the University of 
New Hampshire. He is a graduate of the Sorbonne and 
of the Ecole du Louvre. He has written considerably on 
French civilization and contributed to Art Digest, Archae- 
ology, Connoisseur, and Art Quarterly, being associate editor 
of the last. 

Two years ago Mr. Grigaut borrowed Carnegie Insti- 
tute'’s Se/f Portrait by Saint Mémin for Detroit's great 
exhibition, THe French in America. The miniature 
may be seen in the Institute's decorative arts exhibit. 


sunghia, Payouska—drawn at the request of 
Meriwether Lewis, of Lewis and Clarke fame, 
and paid for by the explorer, at a cost of 
$83.50. With their faithfulness, their intimate 
quality, their common denominator of grace, 
the Saint-Mémin portraits form one of the 
most complete depictions of a society based 
on honesty, courage, and simple virtues, at a 
time when life was simple and dignified. 
American art and American social history 
would be poorer without them. 

Perhaps the small water-color portrait 
owned by the Carnegie Institute—which inci- 
dentally is very unusual in technique among 
Saint-Mémin’s works—may help us to under- 
stand why the artist succeeded so well in his 
undertaking. The face gives an impression of 
quiet strength and shrewdness—this kind son 
of a Baron knew how to judge people, with- 
out bitterness. It isdiscreet, like the man him- 
self. ‘‘He was endowed by nature with a 

[Turn to page 272) 
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THE MUSIC BEGINS 


A HIGH-SPIRITED playing of the joyous 


Meistersinger prelude is in store for 
Wagner enthusiasts when the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra, William Steinberg con- 
ducting, opens its twenty-seventh season 
Friday night, October 16, and Sunday after- 
noon, October 18, in Syria Mosque. Picture 
Steinberg, his face joyous, animated, his 
whole being charged with enthusiasm, lean- 
ing forward, about to draw forth the mighty 
sounds. He pulls back slowly, announcing a 
theme, then whirls about swiftly and with 
the furious bouncing of an eyebrow tele- 
graphs a fiery message to the horns. Magi- 
cally he’ll soon be whipping up rhythms, 
readying the festive opening number for the 
first concert pair of the 1953-54 season. 

On Monday, October 12, the musicians 
will have begun to assemble backstage at 
Syria Mosque more than an hour before re- 
hearsal time. Stage Manager Harry Meyers 
will be sauntering among them, carrying the 
music racks and chairs, quietly arranging the 
platform. He tests the lights, then moves 
toward his favorite corner, having set the 
stage for high drama—all the comedy, 
tragedy, pathos, and romance that a concert 
season brings. 

Here they come, the eighty-seven actors 
in the drama, carrying their own instru- 
ments. Like long-lost brothers, exuberant as 
veterans returning from the wars, the mu- 
sicians greet each other. Harry chews his big 
black cigar, surveying the confusion of back- 
Sslappings and handclasps, the excitement of 
instrument cases being opened, the inco- 


Miss MacDowell has been director of publicity for the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society since last year. She studied 
at Grove City College and previously has done reporting, 
editing, and public relations work. 


MURIEL MACDOWELL 


herence of violins, clarinets, and flutes tuning 
up in the happy clutter of it all. 

The loud call, ‘‘Let’s go!’’ is sounded by 
Sidney Cohen, personnel manager, viola 
under one arm, bringing the men on stage. 
An address of welcome from Manager William 
McKelvy Martin preludes his introduction of 
Steinberg, who champs in the wings. The 
Maestro greets his Orchestra. His gaze 
sweeps across the stage, carrying an ‘‘alert”’ 
to every man in every chair. He smiles and 
seems to draw the separate individuals to- 
gether, fusing each musician into the gigan- 
tic human instrument that is his to command. 
Steinberg’s eyes dance, his smile is warmly 
paternal, he raises his baton—and the music 
begins! 

Miracles, too, come with the music. For 
one musician, the haunting memories of a 
concentration camp are erased. For another, 
the hands of a beloved teacher seem mys- 
teriously to guide the clean, sure sweep of 
bow on strings. Into the subconscious of 
listener and performer alike the music seeps, 
fusing vision with memory, yesterday with 
tomorrow, capturing and re-creating all the 
high mountains of human experience. 

The music begins . . . and the music ends 

. and applause explodes like thunder, 
with cheers skyrocketing through the audi- 
torium. October brings opening night to 
Pittsburgh and opening night to hundreds 
of concert halls across the nation. When the 
Orchestra in Pittsburgh is urged to its feet 
by applause, individuals emerge from the 
mass, the boy with moistened hair awry, the 
girl with verve in every line of her being . . . 
others. . . 

Who are they, you ask? Who are these men 
and women in our Orchestra? Separate leaves 








THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, WITH WILLIAM STEINBERG ON THE PODIUM, WIL! 


from the biographical files flutter on our desk 
as we attempt an outline of the ‘‘typical 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra musician,”’ 
yet all the world’s study of material cannot 
bring him into sharp focus. He does not 
exist. We find that there can be no composite 
of averages here. We can say that our sta- 
tistics show that he is a family man with wife 
and child, that his age averages thirty-five 
years. We can say that there are ten chances 
in eighty-seven that the musician in our 
Orchestra is a woman. 

Man or woman, one fundamental truth 
applies to all—the musicianship of these 
artists has been forged in the fiery furnaces 
of our times. Not a single member of the 
Orchestra has dwelt apart, not one has been 
cloistered from active participation in the 
arena of our world today. Yet within each 
musician, whether a veteran of the United 
States Armed Forces of World War II, or 
refugee from another country, devotion to 
music has been a mighty current of experi- 
ence, an experience each shares with his fel- 
lows. By sheer artistry alone, each has risen 





above life's circumstances. From earliest 
school days his talents have been pitted 
against the top musical abilities of those 
around him. Our Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra musician is a winner of fellow- 
ships, scholarships, private lessons from the 
all-time great of the musical world today. 
Where was our Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra musician born, did you ask? 
Within the Orchestra are represented fifteen 
heritage strains, yet 80 per cent of the mu- 
sicians were born in this country. Yes, our 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra artist was 
born in McCook, Nebraska, and McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, where his father is a steel- 
worker. He was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, and Cambridge, Massachusetts, and in 
the south and western part of the United 
States, as well as in Czechoslovakia. He was 
born in Odessa, Russia, and Kalisez, Poland. 
He was born in Vienna, Austria, and Riga, 
Latvia. He was born in Rome, Italy, and 
Brussels, Belgium, and Alsace, France. 
Here in the biographical files we have the 
story of a brilliant child prodigy from the 
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midwest .. . . and here we have the record 
of the talented Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra musician whose parents were murdered by 
the Nazis. Here, too, is the boy who helped 
bring great music into the stark gloom of a 
Displaced Persons Camp. 

Music as a way of living is the accepted in 
Old World culture, where opera houses were 
actually among the very first buildings to 
be reconstructed in bombed-out areas. Yet 
the fact that so great a percentage of our 
Orchestra members were born in this country 
and pursued their entire musical studies here 
is proof once again that we in America are 
making strides toward the development of 
our own musical way of life. As a nation, 
however, our support of opera and sym- 
phonic music is still a far cry from those 
countries abroad where music can honestly 
be classified among the basic human needs. 

Now, before the Orchestra assembles to 
Open its twenty-seventh season in Pittsburgh, 
there are facts about these musicians that 
you have a right to know. As a member of 
the Orchestra, you will see your favorite 
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musician once again this year against a 
variety of community backdrops. He will be 
playing again in communities sparked by 
the fireglow of the big mill furnaces, through 
the spectacular Industry Concert series which 
last year pioneered in bringing ‘‘music to 
the men who man our mills.”’ 

As an individual, apart from the group, 
your Orchestra member is constantly doing 
his part in marking progress toward the be- 
ginnings of a musical way of life for the en- 
tire community at large. He teaches pri- 
vately, as well as under the auspices of area 
schools, constantly leading young people to 
music. He himself is perennially a student, 
also. 

A supreme example of the integration of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra under 
Steinberg with Pittsburgh community life 
was the establishment last year of the first 
annual Pittsburgh Symphony, Jr. The per- 
formance of talented young musicians in a 
joint orchestra concert under Steinberg at 
Syria Mosque was one of the highlights of 
Steinberg’s first year with the Orchestra. The 





youngsters attended regular Orchestra re- 
hearsals, performing chair-for-chair in the 
special concert beside seasoned Orchestra 
personnel. 

These, then, are the men behind the music. 
The paths of experience vary, yet all through 
the tangled skeins of background and educa- 
tion, the impact of one basic truth emerges 
again and again—the devotion of each Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra musician to his 
calling. Beyond that, there can be very little 
averaging of vital statistics for the presenta- 
tion of your “‘typical Orchestra member.”’ 

The most casual acquaintance with a few 
of the musicians in your Orchestra will find 
you so interested in the fortunes of each 
man that you will find more than music in 
each crescendo, the swell of power and glory, 
the reverence and violence and beauty and 
majesty that is all a part of Pittsburgh and 
the world and the song our Orchestra sings. 
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LIMNER OF YOUNG AMERICA 
[Continued from page 268) 

strong will and a trained mind’’ wrote his 
first American friend, John R. Livingston. 
‘‘He had an extraordinary aptitude for all the 
sciences, remarkable skill, and perseverance 
equal to any proof.’’ It is no small praise, and 
Saint-Mémin deserves it. 

Note: Saint-Mémin is indeed a fascinating 
person. Most of what is known about him 
may be found available in English in the fol- 
lowing: Fillmore Norfleet, Saint-Mémin in 
Virginia, Richmond, Va., 1942; Elias Dexter, 
The St. Mémin Collection of Portraits... . 
[1862]; John Hill Morgan, ‘‘The Work of M. 
Févret de Saint-Mémin,"’ Brooklyn Museum 
Quarterly. John Hall Pleasants organized in 
1951 at the Maryland Historical Society an 
exhibition of small water-color portraits of 
Saint-Mémin, for which he wrote an im- 
portant catalogue. 
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INCOME ONLY She had lived comfortably for years on the income 


from the trust her husband had established. Then 
failing health necessitated heavy medical expenses 
far exceeding her income. Although there were ample 
funds in the trust, not one penny of the principal 
could be used—because the trust agreement stipu- 
lated the payment of income only. How unfortunate 
that such needs were not anticipated! 


In planning an estate it pays to utilize the services 
of expert advisers. Our Trust Officers can provide 
the experience so valuable in setting up a plan to 
provide the proper latitude—so that an estate can 
be administered efficiently under any conditions. 
To make sure your true intentions will be carried 
out, why not discuss your estate problems with us— 
together with your husband and your attorney? 
Visit us, or telephone GR 1-9600, extension 669. 
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IS IT GOOD TO EAT? 


A report by Fernald and Kinsey 


— questions ‘‘What’s it good for?’’ ‘‘Is 

it good to eat?’ “Is it poison?’ often are 
heard on our botanical field trips. It is in- 
teresting that these queries are often made by 
people in the more remote farming districts, 
where almost everyone has daily contact with 
various kinds of plants about which it might 
be assumed he would be fairly well informed. 
This is perhaps partly due to the fact that 
it is not now vitally necessary to seek for 
other food plants besides the wheat, corn, 
rice, potatoes, vegetables, and fruits now so 
readily obtainable. 

However, somewhere in the dim past an 
abundance of good food was not so available, 
and many an unknown plant must have been 
tried of necessity, sometimes with unfortu- 
nate results. Such must have been the case, 
for instance, with the various kinds of plants 
containing the gentle stimulant caffeine, and 
which occur in various and widely scattered 
parts of the world. Someone discovered that 
the beans of the coffee tree of northeastern 
Africa, upon steeping, furnished a pleasant, 
mildly stimulating beverage; similarly, use 
was made of the seeds of the cola tree of West 
Africa; the leaves of the tea plant of Asia; the 
leaves of the yerba maté, one of the hollies 


Dr. Jennings is director emeritus of Carnegie Museum 
and former Museum curator of botany, as well as former 
head of the department of botany, later biology at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Wild Flowers of Western Pennsylvania and the Upper Ohio 
Basin with text by Dr. Jennings and illustrations by 
the late Andrey Avinoff, underwritten by The Buhl 
Foundation and published by the University of Pitts- 
burgh Press in conjunction with Carnegie Museum, is 
scheduled to appear in December. 
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of Paraguay and southern Brazil; the seeds 
of the guarana vine of the Amazon region; 
and the leaves of another holly of south- 
eastern United States, the yaupon or cassine. 
The seeds of the cacao vine give us the de- 
rivative of caffeine, the theobromine of our 
chocolate and cocoa. 

It is incredible that primitive peoples, in 
such widely separated regions, could have 
discovered the desirable properties of the 
seeds or leaves of these widely differing kinds 
of plants without extensive experimentation. 

The starchy roots of the yuca or cassava 
plant, from which tapioca is derived, have 
long been used and constitute one of the most 
important foods of tropical America. The 
bitter variety of the yuca plant contains fatal 
amounts of prussic acid which, however, is 
driven off by a process of fermentation, after 
which the cooked or baked roots are edible. 
The sweet variety of the yuca contains much 
less of the prussic acid, but deaths are fre- 
quent when the roots are improperly cooked. 
That the roots of the highly poisonous bitter 
variety may be safely eaten when fermented 
and properly cooked must have been learned 
at the expense of many lives. 

Charles H. Peck (1833-1917), for many 
years state botanist of New York and a noted 
authority on edible and poisonous mush- 
rooms, undertook to name and describe the 
many previously unknown wild mushrooms 

-‘toadstools’’—of New York. He proceeded 
as follows. A small piece of the unknown 
mushroom, perhaps the size of a pea, was 
eaten and results were cautiously awaited. If 
nothing happened, a larger piece was eaten. 
Then, if nothing happened, the mushroom 















was cooked and eaten and its edible qualities 
noted when he named and described the 
species. Dr. Peck’s passing at the age of 
eighty-four had nothing to do with mush- 
rooms, although he had thus tested and de- 
scribed scores of previously unknown kinds. 

The Indians, although still in the Stone 
Age when our early settlers arrived, were 
nevertheless cultivating to a limited extent 
not only tobacco but a number of native 
American food plants, such as corn, beans, 
pumpkins, squashes, potatoes, and a sun- 
flower that has come to be erroneously known 
as the Jerusalem artichoke. However, the 
Indians are known to have collected and used 
for food many of our wild plants. 

Of particular interest to us in western 
Pennsylvania is a book by Oliver Perry 
Medsger, emeritus professor of nature educa- 
tion of Pennsylvania State College, now re- 
siding in Orlando, Florida. Born at Jacobs 
Creek, Professor Medsger spent his boyhood 
days in southwestern Pennsylvania. His book, 
Edible Wild Plants (1939), abounds in refer- 
ences to wild plants used for food by the 
Indians, as well as to those tested by himself 
or by a wide circle of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

Four years later (1943) there appeared The 
Edible Wild Plants of Eastern North America 
by Merritt Lyndon Fernald and Alfred 
Charles Kinsey. The late Dr. Fernald, the 





SWEET FLAG 


For a confection, the candied rootstock 





SQUAW HUCKLEBERRY 


For sauce served cold, or for jelly 


senior author, was professor of natural his- 
tory and director of the Gray Herbarium at 
Harvard University, and the author of the 
authoritative eighth revision of Gray's Man- 
ual of Botany (1950). Dr. Kinsey, the versatile 
professor of zoology at Indiana University, 
whose name is now much before the public, 
was associated with Dr. Fernald as assistant 
in botany for the year 1918-19. These men 
independently ate foods prepared from many 
of the native uncultivated plants discussed 
in their book. 

For those of us who may wish to try some- 
thing new, both the Medsger book and the 
Fernald and Kinsey book contain directions 
for the preparation of native plants for food. 
‘Our fields, seashores, and woods are full of 
good vegetables for those who know about 
them.’’ Even some of our common and some- 
times pestiferous weeds furnish ‘‘delicious 
and satisfying food,’’ but the authors have 
taken great pains to point out that a few of 
our plants are poisonous. If there is any doubt 
about the identity or edibility of the plant, 
it is best to avoid eating it. The Fernald 
and Kinsey book devotes a short but very 
important chapter to poisonous plants that 
are likely to be mistaken for edible species. 
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Even with plants that are commonly re- 
garded as edible it would be well to read the 
texts carefully. When a boy I was sent every 
spring to the swamp to gather young leaves 
of the marsh marigold. They made excellent 
greens. I did now know, however, until I 
read the Fernald and Kinsey book that the 
leaves contain the poisonous principle, helle- 
borine, which disappears upon boiling. I 
have eaten and enjoyed the crisp, asparagus- 
like, young shoots of the bracken fern, but 
didn’t know that the mature plants are 
poisonous. The young shoots of the poke- 
weed are excellent, and the plants are rather 
extensively cultivated for that purpose in 
parts of southern Europe, but the roots as 
well as the mature, purplish stems, and pos- 
sibly the seeds, are more or less poisonous. 
Dr. Fernald enjoyed getting the reactions 
of people to foods prepared from unusual 
sources. The commonly despised pigweed or 
lamb’s-quarters (Chenopodium album) of gar- 





CATTAIL: pollen for bread flour 
PIGWEED: seeds for muffins, leaves for greens 





dens and cultivated farmlands makes such 
excellent greens that neighbors to whom 
pans of it were sent asked for more, not know- 
ing that it was pigweed. In preparation for a 
supper to follow a meeting of botanists in 
his study, Dr. Fernald with the assistance of 
Mrs. Fernald prepared the following menu: 
purée of fairy-ring mushrooms; escalloped, 
canned purslane, a common garden weed; 
salad of blanched pokeweed and sorrel grown 
in his cellar; biscuits of jack-in-the-pulpit 
flour; and some intensely black muffins about 
which the host explained that, since they 
had no cook, he himself had baked them. 
After some hesitation the muffins were ac- 
cepted and were found to be so good that the 
plate went back to the kitchen for more. 
The muffins had been made of pigweed seeds 
that he had gathered in January from dead 
stalks still standing at the edge of a truck 
farm. The supper ended with pigweed muffins 
munched with beach-plum preserves. 

Edible foods and beverages of varying de- 
grees of palatability can be prepared, it is 
said, from about one thousand different kinds 
of plants native to the eastern part of the 
United States. Probably about three hundred 
of these species occur in western Pennsyl- 
vania. For the inquisitive it is recommended 
that they follow directions in the Medsger 
and the Fernald and Kinsey books and tickle 
their palates with such delicacies as these: 
purée of young flowering shoots of the cattail 
or the pith of the elderberry; for a starchy 
vegetable, Jerusalem artichoke or the peeled 
roots of the common, despised burdock so 
commonly used in Japan; for breadstuffs, 
cattail pollen or acorns. 

To one with a jaded appetite, tired of con- 
ventional fare, the weeds and wildings of 
field, forest, and garden, when properly pre- 
pared, offer new and unsuspected tastes and 
flavors, some delicious, some not, but all 
of them definitely interesting. 





PISKAN 


T is a strange and seemingly paradoxical 

fact in biology that when animal life 
occurs in overwhelming abundance, it stands 
in the way of extinction. Over and over again 
in human history this story has been repeated 
and still continues. One need only mention 
the extinction of the passenger pigeon for 
illustration. Volumes have been written and 
laws passed to prevent such occurrences, but 
the ruthless practice of commercial greed or 
cruel sport still goes on, and more and more 
birds and animals, once plentiful, are nearing 
extinction. 

So it has almost happened with the Ameri- 
can bison, which once roamed the prairie and 
meadowlands of our country in such countless 
millions that it badgers the imagination to 
think that this could possibly have happened. 
The story of their slaughter is one of the most 
ruthlessly cruel episodes in the history of 
man’s treatment of animal life. At present 
there are but few bison, or buffalo, as they are 
commonly known, remaining scattered in 
inaccessible areas or parks, perhaps counted 
in thousands, but insignificant compared to 
the numbers that once covered the plains— 
even at one time roaming the region known 
today as Pennsylvania. To the American 
Indian the bison meant food, clothing, and 
shelter. The passing of the bison sounded the 
death knell to the Indians’ resistance against 
the white man. 

Many were the methods and schemes used 
to hunt this magnificent animal, among them 
one that was known as the “bison jump,”’ or 
to the Blackfoot Indian, the “‘piskan.’’ It 
offered the most promise of success in the 
rolling, hilly country of the West, where the 
herd could be stampeded over a cliff. Such a 
piskan is to be found near Logan, Montana, 


DAVID W. RIAL 


a short distance above the Madison River, a 
stream once reputed to be the best trout water 
in the western states. 

Above the cliff and stretching back miles 
to the valley of the Gallatin River is an ex- 
tensive plateau once covered with a luxuriant 
growth of buffalo grass, splendid pasture 
land for the many bison grazing there. The 
nearness of the plentiful water supply of the 
two rivers made this an especially desirable 
feeding ground. With the exception of the 
square mile or so near the edge of the cliff, 
this plateau is now devoted to dry farming. 

The precipice over which the bison were 
stampeded is about thirty feet high and a 
quarter mile, more or less, in length. Below 
the edge is a talus slope, about the size of a 
national-league ball park. One can sink a 
shovel anywhere into this debris and bring 
up a load of bones. Leg bones, hoofs, horns, 
and that part of the skeletal framework 
which supports the hump predominate. 

Excavating to a depth of five or six feet one 
still finds bones, some partially silicified, and 
arrowpoints or skinning stones of very 
ancient manufacture—possibly pre-Colum- 
bian—evidence of the great antiquity of the 
site and the purpose for which it had been 
used through the centuries. 

Inquiry among the Indians of the region 
produced no information of use within the 
memory of the oldest living members. But 


Mr. Rial is research associate in archeology and has 
accompanied a number of Carnegie Museum expeditions 
in the Southwest since 1938. Recently he has been doing 
research on local scenes of the French and Indian War, 
especially Forbes’ campaign. Before retirement he was 
vice principal of Frick Teachers Training School for ten 
years, later principal of Brashear, Spring Lane, and 
Wickersham public schools. 
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then, the bison have been gone from the 
region for a half century or more. 

In a meadow converging above and toward 
the edge of the cliff, but ever widening like 
an opening angle, the apex of which rests on 
the edge of the cliff, one finds piles of stone 
every ten or twelve feet. It is significant to 
note that each stone pile had in it about the 
same number. Furthermore, the stones were 
water-worn and of such size that they could 
readily be hurled with great force for a short 
distance at a charging bull or cow trying to 
break away from the herd. At each pile of 
stone, it is surmised, stood an Indian brave 
brandishing some object, say, a piece of 
buckskin—anything that would help frighten 
the stampeding animals fleeing toward the 
precipice within this ever narrowing human 
corral. Near the edge of the cliff, on each side, 
a double row of stones is found. 

We can understand the use of the stones, 
their size, and the fact that they are water- 
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Milwaukee Public Museum 
INDIANS DRIVING BISON IN THE FATAL, WILD STAMPEDE OF A PISKAN 


worn. A stone striking a bison trying to 
break away would be more of a deterrent 
than a spear or arrow, and could be more 
quickly handled; being rounded it could be 
more accurately hurled. 

In a report of a similar scene made for the 
Milwaukee Museum, it was suggested that 
the stone piles were used to hide behind. In 
the case of the bison jump near Logan, such a 
situation could not obtain, since the stones 
in the pile—if pile it may be called—lie in 
such a way as to be quickly grasped. Obvi- 
ously in such a situation, quick action was 
necessary. 

The fact of the evenly distributed piles, 
with about the same number of stones in each 
pile, stones of relatively similar size, would 
indicate the careful preparation before a 
drive was started. Another most interesting 
feature of the scene and one noted with satis- 
faction on the writer's visit was that souvenir 
hunters have not carried away these land- 
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SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIOR QUALITY... 


For 68 years the name “Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company” has 
been the symbol of quality. 


To the housewife seeking a quart of Wallhide paint or the 
industrialist wanting a tank car of liquid chlorine the letters 
“PPG” signify efficient, prompt and courteous treatment. 


This enviable reputation has been built during 68 years of 
continuous operation under America’s free economic system 
... 68 year of satisfying the real boss of our economic system— 
the customer. 


An important part of this building process has been the policy 
of retaining a percentage of the Company’s just profits in the 
business. These funds have been used to finance improvement 
and expansion as well as research and development programs. 


The improved and expanded factories have created new jobs 
and better working conditions. They create bigger and bigger 
payrolls. 


From the research laboratories have come new products plus 
new processes aimed at reducing manufacturing costs. All of 
which mean new and better products at moderate prices. 


With this progressive policy, the Company has, through the 
years, made the symbol “PPG” a sign of superior products and 
courteous service everywhere. 


It has made the name “Pittsburgh” synonymous with the very 
finest glass, paint, chemical, brush and plastic products. 
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marks but somehow restrained their collect- 
ing urge, so that visitors may continue to 
enjoy the thrill of what must have been a 
most dangerous and nerve-testing occasion. 

In contrast and not so thoughtful, how- 
ever, are the “‘pot hunters’’ who visit the site 
with screens and shovels, gathering up the 
debris below the bluff to make a collection of 
spear points or whatever artifacts may be 
left after sifting. We believe this should be 
prohibited by federal statute, and the whole 
area set under the National Park Service. 

Above the escarpment but far out of line of 
drive are the tepee rings yet standing, ar- 
ranged in circles some ten or twelve feet in 
diameter. The stones making up the rings are 
of large, irregular boulders weighing easily 
twenty-five to fifty pounds. Their purpose was 
to hold down the tepee in a windstorm. 

One who has heard the nerve-racking, 
piteous bellowing of a cattle-dehorning 
operation can readily imagine the utterly dis- 
tressing and devastating pandimonium exist- 
ing among the animals being pushed over the 
cliff, breaking bones, backs, necks, and legs, 
utterly at the mercy of the savage hordes. 

Too often it has been said that the Indian 
killed for food and took no more than he 
needed. The presence of so much skeletal ma- 
terial and the type found, together with other 
inferrible evidence, would cast doubt upon 
this statement. Certainly in the particular 
scene near Logan, this is open to question. 

In any case, this piskan is well worth a 
visit and quite accessible, being but seven 
miles off highway U. S. 10, a main east-west 
route. But visit prepared to leave there what 
one finds there; to refrain from buying from 
greedy persons who offer for sale artifacts 
that have been found on the site; and last 
but most important, to use one’s influence 
that such locations be reserved as a tangible 
warning to future generations against wanton 
destruction of Nature’s gifts to mankind. 
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are outstanding, has never been adequately 
displayed due to lack of funds for exhibition 
and salary costs. 

We all look forward with anticipation to 
Mr. Weissberger’s activity in connection 
with the decorative arts, and are deeply 
grateful to the Sarah Mellon Scaife Founda- 
tion for making it possible. It is to be hoped 
that his emphasis on these arts, which in- 
clude glass, ceramics, textiles, miniatures, 
tapestries, metalwork, and allied objets 
d'art, will offset the misconception, so 
widely held, that the creative artist is in- 
terested only in painting or sculpture. The 
decorative arts are closer to all of us in our 
daily life, and it cannot fail to be realized 
that an equal genius is required for their 
creation, in terms of both craftsmanship and 
expressiveness. 
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are prolific enough to replace themselves 
without further encouragement if we give 
them the kind of habitat where they can 
make a living. According to this school of 
thought, importation is only a temporary 
solution to the problem. The most effective 
long-range solution, these observers main- 
tain, is the same as for any other wild species 
—first see that it has the necessities of life, 
and then worry about its population curve. 

In highlighting the stranded rabbit as a 
feature of DEADLINE ror WiLp.iFE, Carnegie 
Museum conservationists have taken their 
stand on the side of long-range planning. Dis- 
cussion by no means ends here, however, 
since the art and science of conservation is 
still undergoing evolution. 

The controversy continues. Which side are 
you on? —VaucHan Garwoop 











Original in Carnegie Museum 
I a grassy clearing at the edge of a forest in the African Cameroons 
stands a cluster of straw-hat huts. These are the homes of the sleek, black 
Bene-Yaunde tribesmen. Life in the peaceful village is much as it might have 
been three thousand years ago. 


Yet from these primitive people come some of the most fascinating pieces 
of table art to be found. 


Actually the Bene-Yaunde have no tables. The large charcoal-blackened 
pot in the center of each hut is stove and table combined. Visit a village at 
mealtime, and you'll find the cook dipping samples from the kettle with a 
giant wooden spoon. 


It is this spoon that catches the eye. Boldly sculptured from jungle wood, 
it has a freshness and sincerity so often lacking in more “civilized” art. The 
bowl is deep—it holds a hearty helping of stew; the handle is fashioned to 
fit a sturdy grip. Even the chip-carving—mere scratches as it is—is swift and 
balanced. It is as if by instinct these primitive Africans know the elements 
of good design. 
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THE JOY OF LEARNING 


So You Don’t Like Art 


F= the man or woman who says, “‘But I 
don't like art’’ or “I can’t even draw a 
straight line,’ the reply might be, ‘‘But have 
you ever tried to draw or paint or do any of 
the various crafts offered here at Carnegie 
Institute? 

If your early art experience consisted of 
copying an artist's work or of closely fol- 
lowing an instructor's dictated directions, 
then your response is one of dislike. If a horse, 
or a tree, or a landscape had to resemble the 
instructor's concept of these objects, your 
belief in your own ability to express yourself 
artistically has been shattered. Luckily, the 
day when a pink rosebud, in a blue vase, on 
a polished table, against an accurately draped 
velvet background was considered art has 
passed. 

From the teacher's dictated and unerringly 
directed method of doing sculpture or other 
art work, our contemporary feeling for creat- 
ing has taken over, permitting the individual 
to express himself in a vital, personal manner 
with purpose, invention, and discovery. In 
an age which seems too highly mechanized 
and materialistic and with our achievements 
somewhat technical and directed toward in- 
creased mass-production, individual expres- 
sion is of the greatest importance. Art in its 
many forms is the area to seek, and in it dis- 
cover a variety of approaches. 

The adult art and craft classes at Carnegie 
Institute are of sufficient variety and scope to 
include everyone’s interests. Photography, 





Mr. Fitzpatrick teaches both adults and children in art 
classes at the Institute. He is an active, exhibiting mem- 
ber of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh and is a 
supervisor of art in the city public schools. 
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painting, sculpturing, flower arranging, and 
many other courses are offered under the 
supervision of capable and imaginative in- 
structors. 

Many people who are genuinely interested 
sometimes hesitate to enroll because of a lack 
of previous art training or because of un- 
certainty in their abilities. With this in 
mind, the Division of Education has planned 
several courses for the beginning student. 

The advanced courses will also accept the 
beginner—individual guidance and assistance 
offered by the instructors make it possible for 
him to quickly acclimate himself and profit 
by the many art expressions and working 
methods of the more experienced students in 
the same class. 

Because the purpose of the Institute's 
adult hobby classes is learning while enjoy- 
ing oneself, the demands present in accredited 
college courses are not present here. Students 
work at their most efficient pace, whether it 
be slow or fast, instruction is available when 
the need arises, and the class members create 
an atmosphere of friendliness and co-opera- 
tion. 

A unique and invaluable advantage of art 
study in a museum building is the extensive 
and authentic collections from many parts 
of the world available to students within a 
few steps of the studios. The difficult and 
usually impossible task of reference to the 
actual for inspiration is accomplished with 
facility and without loss of valuable time. 
While the permanent exhibitions are an im- 
portant contribution, the ever changing cur- 
rent shows, so beautifully staged, are provo- 
cative and stimulating. Students frequently 








visit the Museum halls and art galleries to 
supplement regular classwork. With these 
resources at the disposal of the group, the 
usual remark of a beginner—*‘But I don’t 
know what to draw or paint’’—is rarely 
heard. 

A finale to the year’s work—the annual 
spring show on the balcony of the Hall of 
Sculpture—is a popular one with Pittsburgh- 
ers and provides a time for student self- 
appraisal and evaluation. The first-time ex- 
hibitor is surprised and pleased with the 
professional appearance of his work when 
properly displayed. This encouragement adds 
to his confidence, giving stimulation toward 
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ART AND NATURE SHOP . Carnegie Institute 


Select from a vast array of inexpensive items a gift... 
sketchpads, oils, canvas boards, watercolors, a carrying case 
portfolios of paintings by Renoir, Manet, Toulouse-Lautrec, and others 
Cantini tiles and ashtrays, Pennsylvania Dutch serving trays 
authentic Indian drums and dolls, nature games, shells and minerals 
unusual floral and animal note paper, giant conservation cards 


identification books for trees, birds, snakes, spiders, mammals 


EXPLORE THE SHOP EACH TIME YOU VISIT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 





greater effort and achievement. The average 
person paints for relaxation, enjoyment, and 
as an escape from the pressure of everyday 
living; but even so, the feeling of achieve- 
ment must be present for his continued in- 
terest in the arts. 

The hobby classes are planned and activated 
to provide the opportunity for study and the 
profitable and enjoyable use of leisure time. 
People who are occupied the greater part of 
each day will find a class and schedule con- 
venient to their particular demands. 

Opportunities for pleasurable and profita- 
ble art experiences are unlimited in this 
stimulating environment. 































Here you see a huge coil of stainless steel tubing being welded in a 15,000-gallon, 


stainless steel vessel which will be used by a leading pharmaceutical maker for the 


fermentation of penicillin. Corrosion-resistant, sanitary U-S-S Stainless Steel 


proves an ideal metal for a thousand vital jobs in almost every 


industry. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 








ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE 


By Cornewia Meics, ANNE Eaton, Exizasbetu NessitT, 
AND Ruts Hitt Vicuers 

Macmillan Company, New York, 1953. ($7.50) 

624 pages, bibliographies and index. 

Carnegie Library no. 028.5 M57 


: os colossal task of preparing “‘a survey 
of children’s books in English from the 
earliest times to the present’ has been the 
joint work of four specialists in the field of 
chiidren’s literature. One of the four, Eliza- 
beth Nesbitt, is associate dean of the Car- 
negie Library School. Clearly as the subtitle 
defines the content, it in no way intimates the 
painstaking research, the wide reading, the 
skillful writing and critical judgment—in 
general, the competence of these four whose 
life work has been writing, teaching, re- 
viewing, and evaluating children’s books. 
It is a bonanza of readable information for all 
adults whose interest in children’s literature 
is the prelude to, or result of, a delightful 
companionship of home or classroom reading. 

Cornelia Meigs, who edits the volume, has 
written the first section, beginning with the 
very earliest stories, not for children but 
adopted by them, such as original folklore, 
the medieval tales and morality plays, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, Hakluyt’s Voyages, Robinson 
Crusoe, and the allegories of John Bunyan and 
Jonathan Swift. Under ‘Roots in the Past 
up to 1840,"" Miss Meigs tells how parents 
and children of a bygone age responded to 
the theories of John Locke, Richard Edge- 
worth, Rousseau, and other early educators; 
how the works of Sarah Trimmer, Hannah 
More, Mary Wollstonecraft, and such de- 
termined prototypes of “‘juvenile edification” 
were received. She deals with the good- 
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intentioned but ineffectual moralists and the 
happier group of booksellers and publishers, 
both in England and America, who supplied 
the young with a variety of inexpensive 
stories, stating that ‘‘children adopted cer- 
tain titles which established criteria for 
workmanship in ingenuity and imagination." 

In her foreword Miss Meigs acknowledges 
“the necessity of leaving to other hands an 
alluring number of detailed studies, and of 
focussed criticism of particular periods.”’ 
This may account for the listing of such tra- 
ditional literature as Beowulf, the Cid, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey under the name of the 
adaptor and in the year of his publication. 
Comments on all such original traditional 
literature would commonly have been in- 
cluded in the chapter, “‘Distinguished For- 
eigners.’’ It is here that the indebtedness of 
later authors is acknowledged to the Gesta 
Romanorum, the Orbis Pictus, Charles Per- 
rault, Madame D’Aulnoy, and the Thousand 
and One Nights Entertainments that came into 
England ‘‘not only out of the far past, but 
also out of the far distances.”’ 

The reader benefits by choice sketches of 
Jacob Abbott, that prolific writer of biog- 
raphies, of Charles and Mary Lamb, who are 
remembered for their retellings of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and Samuel Goodrich who, as 
Peter Parley, insisted upon the factual in 
juvenile stories. There is also a resumé of 
early poets, and at this point Anne Eaton 
introduces us to ‘Widening Horizons 1840-90.” 

Widening horizons indeed! Where the 
authors of children’s literature at first wrote 





Miss Beal has been cataloguer of children’s books at 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for the past fifteen 
years. She is a graduate of Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College and Carnegie Library School. 
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to instruct, to moralize, to patronize, they 
now endeavored to represent the life of their 
time which had, as Miss Eaton says, ‘“‘the 
charm of a certainty and security that have 
passed away.’’ Miss Eaton accounts, in an 
entertaining style, for a number of achieve- 
ments in children’s literature. Charlotte 
Yonge, Mrs. Gatty, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Moles- 
worth were writing during these years. The 
authors of The Water Babies and Hans Brinker, 
of Heidi and Tom Brown's School Days were 
supplying publishing houses with popular 
books and serial stories for juvenile magazines. 
A lawyer named Jakob Grimm became so in- 
terested in folk tales that he and his brother 
Wilhelm devoted themselves to the collec- 
tions that made them famous. The ‘‘Ugly 
Duckling of Odense’’ was writing such fairy 
tales as were to make the name of Hans 
Christian Andersen immortal. Then there 
were such single stories as The King of rhe 
Golden River and The Rose and the Ring. The 
giants of nonsense, Edward Lear and Charles 
Dodgson, were setting boys and girls a-laugh- 
ing. A galaxy of authors and artists, illus- 
trators and editors, mark the milestones in 
nineteenth-century writing for children. The 
inclusiveness of Miss Eaton’s chapter on 
‘“Magazines for Children in the Nineteenth 
Century’’ will please students of children’s 
literature. 

Elizabeth Nesbitt, with compact clarity, 
covers the rich years between 1890 and 1920 
which saw the growth and expansion of 
children’s literature to include retellings of 
the classic literature by Alfred J. Church and 
Allen French. In developing *‘A Rightful 
Heritage,’’ she reviews popular historical 
stories that by now had broadened in range 
to include realism and romanticism and, 
aided by World War I, attained an interna- 
tionalism that overreached the earlier his- 
torical tale. She evaluates Howard Pyle’s 
fairy tales: The Wonder Clock and Twilight Land; 





his fantasy, The Garden behind the Moon; and 
his distinguished Arthurian cycle consisting 
of King Arthur and His Knights, The Story of 
the Champions of the Round Table, The Story of 
Sir Launcelot and His Companions, and The 
Story of the Grail and the Passing of Arthur. 

In her coverage of the folklore and fairy 
books of this period Miss Nesbitt proves her- 
self a master. Besides the collections of Joseph 
Jacobs and Andrew Lang she includes numer- 
ous titles of individual selectors. There are 
discussions of parallels and variants, there are 
comparisons, and finally she interprets the 
unexcelled fantasies of the twentieth century: 
Alice in Wonderland, The Wind in the Willows, 
Three Mulla-Mulgars, Peter Pan, and the Tale 
of Peter Rabbit. She cites The Story of Little 
Black Sambo, Thornton Burgess’ Old Mother 
West Wind stories, and the books of E. 
Nesbit and E. F. Benson, to illustrate the 
diversity of fanciful stories for children. 

Miss Nesbitt confides, ‘It is not an easy 
task to write for children of any age.’’ Many 
have tried, a few successfully, among them 
Eliza Orne White, Laura Richards, Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, and the author of realistic 
school stories, Ralph Henry Barbour. Point- 
ing out the technique and peculiar fitness of 
each storyteller, she explains that realism 
blended with romance was the characteristic 
adventure tale of this period. In tribute to 
Robert Louis Stevenson she says, “‘He may 
not have created the adventure tale as a type, 
but he raised it, and with it, the child reader, 
to the level of greatness.” 

An important feature of these thirty years 
is the group of picture books whose illus- 
trators have, to quote the reviewer, ‘infused 
children’s books with gentleness and tender- 
ness and gayety, with fundamental goodness 
and sanity, and with optimism and beauty 
for all of which the adult, as well as the child, 
is grateful.’” E. Boyd Smith, Boutet de Mon- 
vel, Leslie Brooke, and Randolph Caldecott 








are numbered among these artists. 

Another excellent chapter entitled ““The 
Great Originator’’ is devoted to the life and 
works of Rudyard Kipling, telling of his 
‘vital place in children’s literature and litera- 
ture as a whole.”’ 

As an introduction to ““The Golden Age 
1920-50,’" Ruth Hill Viguers summarizes the 
physical, mental, and environmental status 
of children in America which has been so im- 
proved by legislation as to produce the 
‘golden age of childhood.’’ She likens the 
output of books to ‘a mountain of literature 
for children, its sides carpeted with a varied 
and beautiful flowering.’’ After a resumé of 
the strides made in book reviewing, which in 
the last thirty years has become a significant 
part of our culture, she launches into a dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘new forms and approaches”’ 
in fiction and factual material that made this 
a period of experimentation. She names hun- 





dreds of titles, many of them thoughtfully 
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and expertly reviewed, others designated by 
a single descriptive phrase or bit of informa- 
tion about the author, pointing out titles 
which “‘bid fair to hold a permanent place in 
children’s literature.” 

Concluding this panorama of changes and 
trends and a very able discussion of the repre- 
sentative books of thirty years in subject 
groupings, Mrs. Viguers, under “‘Looking 
Ahead,’” speculates on what the next fifty 
years will have to offer by way of books, 
authors, and guides to introduce them. Her 
final chapter is a splendid discussion of the 
poetry between 1920 and 1950, in which she 
suggests a great number of outstanding col- 
lective and individual works. 

Truly this volume offers a discerning study 
of children’s literature, whether it is under- 
taken for professional education or for per- 
sonal pleasure. 
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